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Wesleyan Opens a Clinic on War. 


AR is about to be 

lifted onto another 
operating table, the same 
war concerning which 
multilateral peace treat- 
ies and _ billion-dollar 
navies are mentioned to- 
gether. But the scalpels 
will be wielded this time 
by nimble undergradu- 
ate fingers, and perhaps 
in all the excitement 
war, as an academic 
topic, may have its 
throat cut. 

Wesleyan University, 
on March 29 and 30, will 
be host at an intercol- 
legiate Parley on War. Wesleyan students have 
a great feeling for war, and although it is not 
altogether a friendly one, they manage to remain 
non-partisan. Last year their undergraduate re- 
port carried a recommendation for a non-partisan 
course in “War: Its Causes and Cure.” It gave 
as a reason for the demand “the present inter- 
national situation” and “America’s position of 
isolation.” 

“A new type of statesmanship,” said the re- 
port, “is imperatively needed. Politicians are a 
drug on the market. The operation of the United 
States government must be entrusted to men of 
appropriate education, men of broad sympathies, 
keen foresight, and sound judgment.” 

Having rolled up their sleeves a year ago, the 
Wesleyans are now ready to go to work. They 
have arranged a program that may not result in 
the immediate outlawry of war, but that at least 
may indicate what was meant by the request for 
“a new type of statesmanship.” 

Left wing, right wing, and center will be repre- 
sented. Newton D. Baker, secretary of war under 
Woodrow Wilson, will start the proceedings with 
a talk on “Peace and Education.” He will be fol- 
lowed by Rear-Admiral Charles P, Plunkett (re- 
tired) and Norman Thomas, who will argue the 
subject of adequate national defense. Then Flet- 
cher Hale, member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of Congress, and Professor Edward P. 
Cheyney, noted historian from the University of 
Pennsylvania, will meet on the subject: “What 
national rights are we justified in defending?” 

At this point in the program round table dis- 
cussions will permit the students to question 
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statesmen and sducators. 
Much interest lies in the 
final discussion in which 
Admiral Thomas P. Ma- 
gruder and Hanford 
MacNider, ex - assistant 
secretary of war, and 
former chief of the 
American Legion, will 
participate. Their sub- 
ject is “The Next Steps.” 
College students who re- 
member some of Mr. 
MacNider’s comment on 
pacifism while he was 
commander of the Le- 
gion, will understand 
that there is likely to be 
a noisy discussion on which way the steps 
lead. There is a possibility, also, that Col. Wil- 
liam Mitchell, whose comment on America’s air 
defense so distressed the inner council that the 
Colonel was ushered out of the service, may at- 
tend to speak on aeronautics. 

Professor Cheyney will preside at the parley 
sessions. His ability as an historian may be ex- 
pected to prevent partisanship from rewriting 
history for the duration of the conference. 

Any undergraduate or graduate student inter- 
ested in the discussion of war, is invited to join 
in the parley. There are no fees of any kind, and 
furthermore, visiting students will be housed and 
fed by the hosts, 


Wesleyan clinics, or parleys, have for three 
years been outstanding events in the Eastern 
college world. Education and religion have been 
the fields so far covered by these conferences, 
that draw students from leading Eastern institu- 
tions. Last year the parley produced some pro- 
voking discussions by educators, who did not play 
to the students by aiming barbs at teachers alone, 
but also put the students on the defensive. 

Among Wesleyan speakers in the past have 
been Dr. William T. Foster, first president of 
Reed College; Robert Frost, Dr. Frank Goodnow, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Professor George Coe, 
author of What Ails Our Youth?; Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise and Dr. H. J. Leuba. 

The students pass no resolutions. That is not 
the purpose of the meetings. Individual resoiu- 
tions and conclusions are hoped for, not organ- 
ized group feeling. 


2 1,.5.E. Now 


COMMUNICATION 


A Reply to Mr. Orage 


HE KING is dead. The burial service of Self-Expres- 

sion (composed and rendered with appropriate tears 
by A. R. Orage) appeared in the pages of last month’s 
New Student. Curiosity tempts us to inquire whether this 
funeral Mr. Orage witnessed could have been a mock one. 
We wonder whether it was a stuffed dummy the mourners 
followed to the grave. It was surely not the body of the 
leader, Self-Expression! Dead? He has only begun to 
live. Buried? His power and scope are increasing. 

We read these words, pronounced (according to the 
witness) as the coffin is slowly lowered: “In the provinces 
of culture old people of all ages may still speak of self- 
expression, but in the capital cities of the mind both the 
phrase and the idea are taboo.” How strange to awake 
to the bitter truth that our universities belong to the 
“provinces of culture” rather than to its centers and that 
psychology is the simple toy of the “old of all ages.” 

Mr. Orage desires self-expression, “but,” he says, “we 
need, as conditions of self-expression in terms of culture, 
two prior processes—self-knowledge and _ self-develop- 
ment.” The old (now deceased) self-expression he tells 
us “was culture in a hurry.” With these words of his in 
mind we would remind Mr. Orage that he is disregard- 
ing some of the necessary steps one must follow to attain 
true culture. William Lloyd Garrison, the famous anti- 
slavery leader, would probably be considered a man of 
culture. It may be of interest to determine how he gained 
that quality. Did he examine his soul in solitary confine- 
ment to acquire self-knowledge? Did he patiently develop 
himself in quiet until he considered that without disobey- 
ing convention he could express himself? Not at all. He 
demanded an audience, crying, “I will be heard!” When 
he said this he had neither of the qualifications Mr. Orage 
insists are necessary for culture; doubtless he made many 
blunders, many foolish mistakes, but he had that burning 
zeal within him which uses such errors as steps toward 
its goal. The way to culture is not through silent effort; 
it is not a road which ends in a glorious courtyard of the 
castle of self-expression. Culture is not a place; one does 
not travel north-west-by-north two hundred miles, scale 
a high wall and drop down within the city of culture 
there to remain the rest of one’s life. There stretches 
far to the west a long and crooked road—one full of mys- 
teries and dangers which each person must meet and 
conquer; that road leads to no princely city, no spot of 
renown—that road itself is culture. None is denied pass- 
age; young and old, lame and whole, proud and humble 
may tread that way if only they have the courage of self- 
honesty. There are indeed degrees of culture as there 
are differing distances along that road, but all who feel 
its stones beneath their feet have earned the title of 
cultured. 

We read further from Mr. Orage: “First we must 
know ourselves as we are; then we must develop our- 
selves in our most complete nature; and only thereafter, 


(Continued on page 4) 


|THE - WINDMILL| 


HE WINDMILL sees by the paper that a co-ed spon- 

sor has been chosen by the R. O. T. C. unit at the 
State University of Indiana. “She with three other co- 
eds will begin duty when the military students appear for 
their first review which will be April 14. More than 650 
students will take part every Thursday afternoon in these 
drills. This will be the first time that sponsors have led 
the drill at Indiana University. . . Uniforms (for the 
sponsors) will be made special by the Standard Uniform 
Company of Indianapolis. That company will send a 
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representative to measure the co-eds for their uniforms 
this week.” 

The Windmill is delighted to find that the next war 
will be co-educational. 


| Wy hee the editorial department of this magazine, 
The Windmill bears no hatred in his heart toward 
the army training that now accompanies a higher educa- 
tion in many of our colleges and universities. The only 
criticism he has is that military training needs to be 
overhauled by some modern educator that it may enjoy 
the benefits of the latest pedagogical reforms. The slogan 
of progressive education nowadays, that “we learn by 
doing,” has not been heeded by the army officers in our 
faculties. Many other college departments have fresh- 
ened their teaching by this means. The journalistic 
students visit newspaper plants, and sometimes hold tem- 
porary jobs there; chemistry students observe what is 
being done in commercial laboratories; while some time 
ago a class in business methods invested in some real 
stocks in order to find out what it was really like. So 
why should not our future killers get some first-hand 
ideas on modern slaughter? 


ERE are some courses that might well be worked into 
the curriculum of the department of military science 
and tactics: 

WAR 1A—Some Practical Problems of War. This 
course is a prerequisite to all courses in war. Students 
will visit Nicaragua in 1928-29. Owing to limited facili- 
ties the class will be divided into sections of 100 students 
for the trip. It is hoped that an ampler classroom may 
be secured for the curricular year 1928-9; in China, per- 
haps, or R-ss-a or G-t B-it-n. 

WAR 2A—Comparative War. A visit to the home of 
one of the 50,000 war millionaires for a lecture on the 
benefits of war. A visit to John Zero (tenth floor back) 
for a lecture on the benefits of war. (John was gassed 
in the great war. Thanks to the universal unemployment 
he has not been working for six months and has there- 
fore had much time to think up a lecture on war benefits.) 

WAR 3A—Backgrounds of Modern War. A visit to 
the Great War cemeteries of France. Tour through hos- 
pitals containing shell-shocked, gassed and maimed vic- 
tims of last war. 


HE WINDMILL is undecided about the nature of the 

laboratory work for co-ed sponsors because there 
is no precedent for this new office. In past wars there 
has been no official recognition given to women whose 
only function is to be ornamental and inspirational. In 
fact, the nearest equivalent to such a job has been that 
performed by the ex-officio sponsors who in the cities 
behind the lines were wont to give a pleasant touch of 
femininity to the grim business of killing, and they did 
their duty very effectively, as almost every ex-service 
man will tell you. What training the co-ed sponsors can 
benefit by The Windmill leaves to those more versed in 
military science and tactics than himself, 
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When Latin Meets Puritan‘ 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


HIS Continent, uneasily, and with no rush 

of hope or faith, is thinking of its unity. It 
is a fateful theme. Nowhere, unless it be in 
China, is the development of the next twenty 
years likely to be so swift. Into the poor and 
backward South the stream of North American 
capital is pouring at a rate which accelerates 
every year. From the well-informed one hears 
every day of some new project—a through rail- 
way which is to link both halves of this hemi- 
sphere, Mr. Ford’s schemes for the growing of 
rubber in vast plantations along the Amazon, 
new oilfields, and schemes for the construction of 
motor roads which will penetrate virgin pro- 
vinces. The North is resolved to bring to the 
South the rhythm of its own swift life. 

If the problem were merely one of engineering 
and finance, it would be quickly solved. But two 
incompatible cultures have to adjust their rela- 
tionship. Not even in the Far East is the shock 
of surprise more sudden. Nor does it abate, it 
seems to me, even when these alien stocks seek 
each other with goodwill. The Spanish-American 
may talk fluent English, but he cannot think it, 
and the North American who acquires Spanish 
seems only to measure the wide mental chasm 
more accurately. They are talking today of their 
problems in Havana, but have they met? 


I saw the gulf yawning one evening this week. 
I was a guest—for there is no stint or limit to 
the boundless and generous hospitality of this city 
—at a dinner at “International House.” This is 
a gigantic mansion which lavish beneficence has 
erected to serve as a residence for graduate stu- 
dents of all races. One-third of them are North 
Americans, the rest Latins, Chinese, and Europ- 
eans. The dinner was given to celebrate har- 
mony between North and South, on the occasion 
of the meeting of the Pan-American Conference. 
I found myself sitting beside a young woman 
from Chile. She is a teacher by profession and a 
Socialist by conviction, typical, I imagine, of the 
student generation which, all over the South, is 
dreaming of a humaner civilization. I caught a 
glimpse, as she talked, of the contrasts. She was 
puzzled and indignant of the Northern pride of 
race and color, especially at the attitude towards 
Negroes. She found it startling that Northern 
students should be wholly absorbed in sport and 
their future business careers. She thought it 
singular that they should live their lives divided 
from the mass of working people around and be- 
low them. She told me of the activities of the 
students in Spanish-American universities, who 
divide their time between their own studies and 
their efforts to teach the illiterate masses, whether 
Indian or Spanish, who have lacked their oppor- 
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tunities. Coming from a country where the young 
educated generation has emancipated itself from 
the Church, she could not acclimatize herself in 
the Protestant atmosphere of New York. One lis- 
tened, and looked round, a little sadly, at the 
lavish masonry, the generous banquet, and all the 
evidences of organized goodwill. These cultures 
do not blend. 

Nor was it better when the speaking began. 
Goodwill was proclaimed with manifest sincerity 
by a North American, formerly a missionary in 
the South. In every phrase one heard the echoes 
of three centuries of Protestant belief. He was 
followed by one of the rarest minds that Latin 
America has produced—Senor Vasconcelos, the 
originator of the vital movement of education 
which is transforming Mexico. One felt in him 
a rare combination—militant courage with the 
sensitiveness of the artist. His English was not 
entirely idiomatic or correct, yet how graceful 
and rhythmic it was, and how rich in its choice 
of words. He spoke incomparably better than 
any man that evening to whom English was a 
mother-tongue. Watching the man, and listen- 
ing for the words that reveal emotion, I had the 
impression that the motive power in him is an 
intellectual scorn for cruelty and stupidity. He 
made before this American audience his unquali- 
fied protest against the occupation of Nicaragua 
and the campaign against Sandino, but to this he 
added—and here lay the originality of the man— 
his equally vehement protest against certain mis- 
deeds and brutalities of the progressive Calles 
Government, the present leaders of the revolution 
which he did so much to inspire. Here for me 
was a new incarnation of the Latin spirit—scrup- 
ulous, courageous, humane, and unflinching in 
the logic of its judgments. One understood the 
veneration which he arouses in the youth of Latin 
America. We had next to listen to a counter- 
protest from a Northern patriot. He spoke rough- 
ly, angrily, with blunt ill-manners, from some 
peak of moral complacency. He had not felt the 
rare delicacy—a delicacy which has lost nothing 
of manliness or daring in its refinement—in the 
man whom he rebuked. I was amazed to learn 
that this speaker is a leading professor in the 
metropolitan university. Finally, after some ques- 
tions from “Latin” students, we heard a strident 
and egoistic speech from a Northern opponent of 
Imperialism, and once more, though he spoke for 
the cause of the South, one felt the unbridgeable 
gulf. 

In its vigor and its self-confidence this Pro- 
testant stock, which has nearly completed the 
conquest of its own half-continent, is destined to 
penetrate and dominate the South. It will argue 
with itself at every step over the moral justifica- 
tion for what it does. It shrinks (as Englishmen 
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no longer do) from the word “Imperialism.” It 
has its pruderies and its moments of recoil. Even 
when one listens to crude Imperialist speeches 
(as I did next day at another meeting, where 
Wall Street was largely represented) one detects 
a sense of discomfort over the slaughter in Nic- 
aragua. But habit in the end will do its work. 
The North will consummate its destiny. 


What, then, is one to make of the blending of 
this new Imperialism with the propaganda of 
peace which comes from official Washington and 
reflects the sincere enthusiasm of the finer ele- 
ments in this population—more especially of its 
women, who are capable one day of making in 
the service of peace an organized use of their 
votes? The explanation is, I think, that the aver- 
age American, in whose life politics and govern- 
ment count for less than they do in the life of the 
Old World, has hardly begun to realize that eco- 
nomic penetration must bring political mastery 
in its wake. The Administration conceives of 
this gigantic expansion of Northern capital as a 
purely economic process. It is anxious to foster 
the Pan-American Union as an instrument which 
shall serve this single end. It is eager to codify 
commercial law, to organize the smooth working 
of consulates, to ease the lives of Northerners 
who must work and live in the South by fostering 
sanitation. It views the South as a sphere of 
commercial enterprise. 


An articulate and progressive section of Latin 
opinion sees destiny more clearly and struggles to 
evolve the Pan-American Union into something 
that closely resembles the Geneva model. It real- 
izes how inevitable, given this economic penetra- 
tion, are such interventions as the North has car- 
ried out during this century in so many of the 
States of the Caribbean area. Its purpose is to 
ensure that when, in the last resort, such inter- 
ventions become inevitable, they shall be imposed 
only with the consent and under the supervision 
of a Pan-American Council. For that Washing- 
ton is not ready, though no legal mechanism could 
weaken the overwhelming ascendancy which the 
North possesses. The utmost, which Washington 
might concede would be an undertaking to con- 
sult a Continental Council, but it will not bind 
itself to accept its verdict. It feels as yet no 
pressure towards any constructive solution. It 
shudders and protests, but it is less ready than 
the Administration itself for the organic changes 
which might substitute for the hegemony of the 
North a Continental federation. 


(Continued from page 2) 


having arrived at flowering and seed, can we be permitted 
by culture to ‘express’ ourselves.” What is this omni- 
potent pseudo-culture he invokes to rule our lives? It 
bears a striking resemblance to the type of education 
prevalent today, the sort that tells the student what to 
think and how to think it, and having created a creditable 
parrot out of him releases him with a diploma informing 
the world of his right to a hearing. It is the power that 
molds the life of Bobby White, for example, the son of a 
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wealthy and prominent New York family. As Bobby 
grows up this pseudo-culture teaches him not to associate 
with people of inferior social rank and of different color 
from his own. When he goes to college the prevailing 
pseudo-culture there informs him that clubs are to be 
highly considered, that professors deal only in Absolute 
Truth, that Shelley is to be read and admired; and at 
length emerges Mr. Robert White—man of pseudo-culture, 
social prestige, and moneyed influence. But what has this 
mock culture enabled Mr. Robert White to express? Has 
he ever challenged the right of such pseudo-culture to 
dominate personality? Has he ever cried with Garrison, 
“I will be heard!” and from the flood of criticism leveled 
at what he had to say gained a broader perspective and 
keener insight? Has he ever faced the problem, “Do I 
like this regardless of what others think of it, does it 
appeal to me as an individual?” Does he know what he 
as a citizen believes on civic and world issues? In the 
great majority of cases he does not; he does not care; he 
has never been stimulated to express himself, to declare 
and cling to that which he considered truth, and hence 
through lack of self-expression he has gained little self- 
knowledge and self-development. 


All development is based on self-expression. True edu- 
cation is not mere absorption of the substance of textbooks 
and lectures, but rather the individual reaction to such 
facts and opinions. A man could not be called educated 
even though he knew all the most modern thought on those 
things which interest mankind unless he had his own 
opinions on those thoughts, unless he had merged them 
with his own individuality and produced something new 
and fresh. Culture is not the memorizing and imitation 
of a complex situation, but it is the active interest in and 
reaction to that situation. Without self-expression the in- 
dividual unconsciously retains strange fallacies and queer 
kinks in his thinking; free discussion brings these to light 
and their expression often surprises and antagonizes peo- 
ple. They often are the waste products of the mind, and 
as such must be disposed of before they clog and infect 
its many functions. It is natural that they should shock 
some people, and obviously they do not deserve wide pub- 
licity, but until they find expression the individual has 
little chance of knowing their true nature, Self-expression 
thus enables him to distinguish the good idea from the 
false and to discard the latter. 


Mr. Orage appears to have scant sympathy for those 
who have not attained the level of culture he considers 
necessary for any worthy self-expression. He asks, 
“What is the right of self-determination but the divine 
right of self-expression, this time claimed by little nations 
and no longer by little ‘selves’ only?” The implications 
of such a statement are too dangerous to leave un- 
challenged. One is that every nation (and every indi- 
vidual) has not the right of self-determination until it 
has measured up to a certain level of excellence. This in 
turn brings up the question in regard to who will decide 
upon that level of excellence. Nicaragua will 
acquire the right of self-determination by following the 
lead of those nations which influence the world. Strange 
reasoning that insists self-determination is gained by let- 
ting others determine one’s fate! Thus the personality 
of the individual and the nation are subjected to the rule 
of the most powerful. 


There can be no true discrimination between selves 
which may be expressed and those which may not because 
personal values, values of the self, are the only ultimate 
ones in life. As long as Bobby White (or Nicaragua) does 
not interfere with the rights of others he has the inalien- 
able privilege of self-expression. Mr. Orage complains 
that “no question was raised whether the ‘selves’ to be 
expressed had value or differed in value.” There is and 
can be no question that every self represents the supreme 
value in the world. That such value differs from indi- 
vidual to individual is probably true, but such differences 
do not affect the right of self-expression due all of us. 


Albert V. Fowler. 
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The White Man’s “Definite 
Responsibility” 


RESIDENT RAY LYMAN WIL- 

BUR of Stanford University is 
satisfied with the outcome of the late 
Pan-American Congress at Havana. 
He was one of the eminent delegates 
selected by President Coolidge to off- 
set the growing Latin American dis- 
trust of Yankeeland. Stanford stud- 
ents must have swelled with pride 
when their president was chosen for 
this delicate and important job and 
they no doubt greeted him with ap- 
plause when he reported that the 
Conference was a success. “There is 
a spirit-of-the- Americas running 
through the relations of these coun- 
tries,’ The Stanford Daily reported 
Dr. Wilbur as saying. “Our news- 
papers had an idea the other nations 
would regard us as a unit against 
them, the ‘Colossus of the North.’ ” 
Dr. Wilbur claimed that this fear 
was dispelled and, said the Daily, 
“spoke of the progress of the Con- 
ference as very smooth.” With regard 
to the tender subject of our interven- 
tion in those nations south of us, he 
said “It would be much simpler to 
let them alone, but we have a definite 
responsibility.” 


We are glad to read that the presi- 
dent of one of our foremost universi- 
ties knows why we intervene in Latin 
countries. Perhaps we shall know, 
too, some day. Our pleasure is not 
unmixed with disappointment for we 
expected Dr. Wilbur to follow this 
confident assertion of “definite re- 
sponsibility” with a discussion of the 
particular responsibility which has 
caused us to make war upon a con- 
siderable portion of the people of Nic- 
aragua. Every week the newspapers 
carry the account of a skirmish in 
which some marines and Nicaraguans 
are killed. There are a good many 
people who are indignant over this 
shedding of blood and not all of them 
are in Latin America. Since Dr. Wil- 
bur so firmly believes in the good in- 
tentions of our government in its 
dealings with Latin America it is 
something of a surprise that he did 
not enlighten the Stanford assembly 
on our Nicaraguan responsibility. It 
will take the intellect and subtlety of 
a college president to square our 
words at Havana with our deeds in 
Nicaragua and since Dr. Wilbur was 
the only college president among the 
American delegates it is up to him to 
clear this matter up for thick-wits 
like ourselves and Stanford under- 
graduates. 


What is our “definite responsibil- 
ity” in Nicaragua, Dr. Wilbur? Over 


a year ago we intervened in Nicara- 
gua to protect our property and the 
property of European nationals. Of 
course it was a coincidence that every 
move in our intervention was an ob- 
stacle in the way of the liberal and a 
boost to the conservative faction. La- 
ter the word came from the White 
House that we were protecting our 
Nicaraguan canal rights. Another 
time we were preventing the Bolshe- 
viks from raising the red flag from 
Mexico to the Panama Canal. Then, 
when the liberals discovered they were 
not fighting the conservatives but 
Uncle Sam himself, they signed a 
truce with their enemies, giving the 
United States permission to police the 
country until the elections of 1928. 
Then we had a good reason for being 
in Nicaragua. Mr. Coolidge began to 
breathe more easily. We had what Dr. 
Wilbur would call a “definite respon- 
sibility.” For did not the Nicaragu- 
ans themselves invite us to come down 
and see that their elections were car- 
ried on in honest American style? 


But that reason has recently been 
eliminated and, as a consequence, Dr. 
Wilbur’s reasoning powers are much 
in demand. The conservatives, no 
longer the exclusive recipients of our 
favors, have balked at legalizing our 
supervision of the elections. The in- 
vitation has not been confirmed and 
the guest is indeed in an embarrass- 
ing situation. Of course the masters 
of etiquette at Washington know how 
to behave when confronted with a so- 
cial blunder of this sort. They 
promptly come out with a statement 
that we are going to supervise the 
elections anyway. But that does not 
constitute the sort of an explanation 
of our intervention that can be given 
out at a college assembly. It will not 
do to sing “We’re here because we’re 
here” to a college audience, or to the 
voters. The Administration must cum’ 
the moral strong on the American 
people, as Artemus Ward would say, 
and to cum’ the moral one must make 
the welkin resound with another 
tune, something like this: “We’re 
here because we’ve a definite respon- 
sibility.” The present problem is to 
find the responsibility. 

Benjamin Franklin remarked on 
how man is a reasonable being, in 
that he is always adept at finding 
reasons for doing the things that he 
wants to do. In this day of speciali- 
zation the politicians down at Wash- 
ington ought to specialize in the do- 
ing and let the college presidents find 
reasons. 


A Goat Is Chosen 
(Indiana Daily Student) 


HURSDAY the University of 

West Virginia was ousted from 
the North Central association of col- 
leges and secondary schools. on 
charges of inadequate supervision of 
athletic funds, solicitation of prospec- 
tive students by coaches with offers 
of reimbursement for their services 
and kindred complaints. The associ- 
ation, of which Indiana is a member, 
went on record as against free train- 
ing tables, payment of athletes, rais- 
ing of slush funds and inadequate 
supervision of athletic funds. . . 

“Let him who is guiltless first cast 
a stone.” 

Somehow, regardless of the fact 
that conditions at West Virginia must 
have been pretty bad, that saying 
comes to mind as we read of the in- 
dictment of the Mountaineers. 


Inadequate supervision of athletic 
funds is charged. It is probable that 
there are a great many other schools 
in the country where there is inade- 
quate supervision of the funds. And 
there probably are in existence cases 
where the opposite condition is true. 
Where there is a great deal of money 
to be handled it sometimes is conve- 
nient to have lots of bookkeeping, 
bookkeeping that is almost too speci- 
fic and too certain to be true. 


The executive committee very just- 
ly stated that the academic health 
and character interests should rank 
first. So far, so good. Then it con- 
demned free training tables and pay- 
ing of athletes. 

Without doubt it would be far more 
ideal were such practices not in ex- 
istence. But the facts are that they 
are in existence, because in the pres- 
ent age the school that does not prac- 
tice them in some form and to a cer- 
tain degree is out in the cold as far 
as getting athletes is concerned. Those 
facts are undeniable. 

West Virginia solemnly is charged 
with having an alumni fund to en- 
courage athletes to attend the uni- 
versity. When you read the indict- 
ment you struggle to keep from a 
horse laugh. Try to enumerate a 
string of schools that do not have 
just such funds for just such pur- 
poses. They may be better disguised 
than was West Virginia’s, more clev- 
erly handled, but nevertheless, under 
any other name they still would be 
the same. 

Many a school in the country con- 
ducts what amounts to a free train- 
ing table through the backing and 
support of the fraternities, which 

(Continued on page 8) 
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The Wages of Sin 

HE University of West Virginia 

has been expelled from member- 
ship in the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
for paying athletes and failing to 
audit its athletic funds. Specifically, 
it has been charged with paying mem- 
bers of the football squad. 

The organization, which met last 
week in Chicago, comprises 251 col- 
leges. Its action against West Vir- 
ginia was the most drastic it ever has 
taken. The southern institution, which 
was granted membership two years 
ago, was censured last year for its 
athletic methods. It was ordered to 
clean up or get out. Its representa- 
tives tried to stave off action at the 
latest conference by offering to make 
a change in policy, but its promise of 
reform came too late. 

Charges were filed by the execu- 
tive committee, of which Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the University 
of Akron, is chairman. Inadequate 
supervision of athletic funds and pro- 
selyting by alumni were charged in 
the indictment. The executive commit- 
tee insisted that the academic, health 
and character interests of student 
bodies should rank first. It recom- 
mended firm opposition to payment of 
money to athletes, and the abolition 
of free training tables. Solicitation 
of prospective athletes by coaches 
through promises of money compen- 
sation was denounced also. Alumni 
of the University of West Virginia 
are charged with having established 
a fund with which to induce athletes 
to attend the University. 


The conference also recommended 
that each school’s athletic policy 
should be controlled by the faculty. 
It proposed that coaches be put on 
the same basis as other members of 
the faculty, both in relation to ten- 
ure of office, and salary. Coordina- 
tion of athletic and general educa- 
tional problems was given as the aim 
of the association by its president, 
Dr. H. M. Gage, president of Coe 
College. 


F WEST VIRGINIA wishes to re- 

form, it may find helpful the pro- 
selyting methods enumerated by The 
Silver and Gold, of the University of 
Colorado. Among the selling points 
“all students are expected to com- 
municate, personally, to outstanding 
men in their home towns before re- 
turning to school next quarter” are 
these: 

“The University of Colorado is not 
flunking everyone out! Any average 
student who applies himself with a 


fair degree of earnestness can pass 
his hours, 

“The University is a good place for 
athletes. They are not looked down 
upon... 

“Fraternities do not charge their 
members huge sums of money. . .” 

And the editor of the student news- 
paper delivers the stirring charge to 
his constituency in these words: 


“The suggestions are important; 
they are valuable. We decry the state 
of athletics. The non-athletic can now 
do as much as the star to help the 
situation if he only will. Any coed 
can do more than two men if she will 
make it her duty to remember that 
there are things that can be done as 
she flirts with the high school athlete 
during the short vacation. 


“We have lost athletes in previous 
years because no student in the Uni- 
versity took enough interest to talk 
to the athlete about the University 
and make him understand that he 
would be welcomed to the University. 
Such indifference is responsible for 
our present slump.” 


Companionate 

6“ HEN I get a wife I want a new 
wife,’ said the negative 

speaker. 


“Love is a case of temporary in- 
sanity,” replied the affirmative. “Com- 
panionate marriage would give one 
time to think it over before taking 
the fatal step.” 


And the two women who upheld 
companionate marriage, defeated the 
men who opposed the mooted pro- 
posal, by a large vote, in a literary 
society debate at the University of 
New Mexico. The affirmative com- 
pared companionate marriage to a 
matter of trying on several hats be- 
fore making a purchase. The men 
expressed a preference for new hats. 


NE variation on the companion- 

ate marriage theme is the “com- 
panionate publicity,” mentioned in the 
University of Kansas Kansan. Jose- 
phine Haldeman-Julius and Aubrey 
Roselle, her companionate husband, 
have been appearing on exhibition at 
the Pantages Theatre in Kansas City.” 
This couple received columns of pub- 
licity when they proposed to test the 
companionate theory. Exploitation of 
their case seems to have reached its 
peak, however, for the audiences, it 
is reported, were hardly interested. 
“The couple left the stage to little 
applause. The audience was sympa- 
thetic of their youth,” said the char- 
itable newspapers. 


Russia Preferred 

667] IBERTY! It does not exist here. 
Real discussion of subjects is 

prohibited, not legally, but by the fear 

which professors have of their superi- 

ors. Studies, therefore, are all ab- 

stract.” 

This is what Pinchos Wechter, a 
Russian studying at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, thinks of American educa- 
tion. Emphatically, he prefers the 
universities of Russia, at least to the 
one American institution he knows. 

“In Russia,” he told an interviewer, 
“there is absolute academic freedom 
and I believe that Russian students 
have a better knowledge of world 
problems than the average American 
college people. Then, too, in my coun- 
try the youth gets out_in public life 
and works for the amelioration of the 
common man, while the American 
youth is far removed from actuality.” 


While he doesn’t approve of his own 
country’s lack of sports, neither does 
Wechter approve of American em- 
phasis. “During the football season 
the student spends Friday getting 
ready for the big game. Saturday he 
goes to the contest, Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday he still talks and thinks 
about it. That leaves two days for 
school work.” 


But the critic, who is planning to 
teach history, is undecided whether 
he will return to Russia, or throw in 
his lot with American education, such 
as it is. 


A New Deal 


TUDENTS of Colby College, which 
is in the field for a new presi- 
dent, wish an alumnus from an insti- 
tution other than their own to gov- 
ern them. Their second choice is an 
alumnus not a member of the faculty, 
and only when these two possibilities 
are exhausted will they favor a mem- 
ber of the present teaching staff. 
About seventy percent of the student 
body voted on the three fields from 
which a selection may be made. The 
totals were 303 for an outsider, 
against 88 for an alumnus, and 67 
for a faculty member. 


Table Talk 


TRAINING table for debaters is 

the latest Harvard innovation. It 
is thought by the coaches that discus- 
sions at lunch and dinner will give 
the contestants greater opportunity 
than they now have to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the debate 
topics, even if table talk in one sec- 
tion of Harvard is likely to become a 
bit tiring. 
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As Beauty Does 


KLAHOMA Agricultural and Me- 

chanical College almost went 
without a queen for St. Patrick’s day 
because a student or students failed 
to realize that ballots cast for queens 
of beauty are as sacred as ballots 
east for presidents. Officials of the 
engineering society, which wanted a 
queen for the celebration of Ireland’s 
holiday, burned the ballots, and then 
ordered a new vote under faculty su- 
pervision. 

The University of Utah has been 
voting for a beauty too, but not with- 
out protest from the dean of women. 
Miss Lucy M. Van Cott had several 
things to say about such contests and 
the contestants: 

“Such a method is undignified for 
an institution of learning which 
should have the highest ideals in the 
state, for the University of Utah 
heads the public school system and 
more or less sets an example for the 
high school students of Utah... 

“Tt is not putting the right ideals 
before the student body. Beauty is 
not an evidence of mentality or 
strength of character. ... 

“Tt is the duty of every girl to 
appear as nicely as possible, but girls 
who spend all their time specializing 
on their appearance are frequently 
only an advertisement for drug 
stores... 

“Plucking the eyebrows makes the 
face look like putty. . .” 


Things Military 
Foxe ine publishing a section of the 
blacklist of liberals issued by 
Scabbard and Blade, intercollegiate 
military fraternity, The Daily News 
of New York University has de- 
manded that the local chapter of the 
organization either openly disown the 
methods of its headquarters, or open- 
ly approve them. “If it disowns the 
action of its national society,” says 
the editorial, “let its renunciation ring 
loud and clear to the credit of its 
members. Silence would be cowardly 
and indicative of tacit approval. 
“New York University is interested 
in knowing whether it nourishes a 
society which aids in this despicable 
work which the national society of 
Scabbard and Blade conducts.” 


E PAUW UNIVERSITY this 

year must decide whether or not 
military training shall remain com- 
pulsory. Several votes, among student 
body, student council and faculty, 
were so contradictory, that last year 
the president asked the retention of 
the plan for another year while the 
case might be studied. Before the end 
of this year, if this program is fol- 
lowed out, the troublesome question 
will be solved at one institution at 
least. 
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1 i PAUW may wish to consider 
extracts from a talk to Ohio State 
University R. O. T. C. students by 
Col. W. H. Waldron. The Colonel had 
it that “the opportunities of modern 
youth for a higher education are due 
primarily to the activities of the all- 
ied troops and our own men. 

“Tt is due,” he said, “to the fact 
that the German hordes were stemmed 
in their big drive of 1918, that today 
we still have democracy and freedom, 
and students can have their educa- 
tion.” 

The Colonel had a bouquet for mod- 
ern youth, too. “We have the best 
lot of young people we ever had in 
this country,” he said. “Critics of 
the modern generation are all wrong. 
We’re always going to have war, and 
modern youth is capable of fighting 
ite 


Halted 


LTHOUGH seemingly certain of 

adoption at the time it was pro- 
posed, the University College plan of 
the University of Michigan (New 
Student, Feb. 29) has failed to com- 
mand faculty approval. Four votes 
determined the fate of the program 
sponsored by President Little after 
two years of planning. The engineer- 
ing faculty objected on the ground 
of “instructional jeopardy.” The lit- 
erary faculty, and the faculty of the 
College of Literature, Science and the 
Arts based their opposition on lack 
of funds to properly carry out the 
plan. All hope is not yet dissipated, 
and further action must wait upon 
President Little. Save for the en- 
gineering school’s objection, none of 
the opposition is directly aimed at 
the idea of the University College. 


The Old Story 


OOVER, of course, and this time 
at Cornell University. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce won both stud- 
ents and faculty, to collect 816 votes 
of the Republican total of 1070. Al 
Smith led the Democrats with 4386 of 
that party’s 566 votes. One of the 
surprises was the showing made by 
Hughes, whose name, not on the 
printed ballots, was written in often 
enough to tie him for third place on 
the Republican ticket with Lowden. 
Hoover enthusiasts at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, which went strong- 
ly for the Californian, have organized 
a club to collect votes for its favorite. 
This presumably on the assumption 
that there is going to be opportunity 
to vote for Hoover. 


O INTEREST women students in 

political affairs a club has been 
organized at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The women are less interested 
in partisan politics, than they are in 
electoral problems, which they will 
hear discussed by political leaders in 
the state. 


Fiction 

NIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA’S 

best students do not work their 
entire way through school, or, the 
worker does not, by virtue of his dual 
task, establish himself as the better 
student. The faculty of that institu- 
tion was responsible for overturning 
the current fiction about student- 
workers. 


So numerous are the working stu- 
dents that faculty members refuse to 
accept the employment alibi in place 
of study. This may be due in part to 
the use of such an excuse as a dodge. 
Employment bureaus report, says the 
Minnesota Daily, that fifteen percent 
of the students who take jobs do so 
that they may be able to use the 
familiar “I’m working my way 
through school.” 


While the faculty members were 
willing to pay adequate tribute to the 
student whose scholastic urgings 
prompt him to assume a double bur- 
den, they are willing to make no con- 
cessions. And the fakirs, who are 
said to be numerous, have helped 
create this attitude. 


O Pioneers 

ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, accord- 

ing to Andre Maurois, is typical 
of the American spirit. The French 
writer was thinking of pioneers and 
frontiers and such when he men- 
tioned the Hanover institution in an 
article concerning his recent Ameri- 
can tour written for L’Intransigeant. 


A translation of part of the article 
reads: “America is young, the Ameri- 
cans are young. The American spirit 
is still the pioneer spirit. There are 
still so many things to discover. The 
spirit of the pioneer, I tell you. Thus, 
for example, at Dartmouth College, 
the rallying cry is an Indian ery: 
‘Oua, oua!’ Dartmouth is at the edge 
of a forest. In the evening the stu- 
dents carry their dinner and their 
books into the depths of the woods. 
During fine weather they pass the 
night there and the farther away the 
better for them.” 


Students in Industry 
HILADELPHIA Friends are spon- 
soring a seminar where students 

in industry may meet to discuss the 

problems they encounter in their 
work. It is one of several groups 
that have grown up within the past 
few years, under the impetus of stu- 
dent interest in making their jobs 
subjects for study. The student work- 
ers meet once or twice a week to ex- 
change experiences and viewpoints. 

Last fall Swarthmore College stud- 

ents sponsored a three-day conference 

for students not attached to seminars. 
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Tropical School 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY may 
join with the University of Porto 
Rico in establishing a graduate 
school of tropical agriculture. Presi- 
dent Livingston Farrand, of Cornell, 
who has just returned from Porto 
Rico, favors the proposed school as a 
means of increasing productivity in 
the tropics, and making for more 
prosperity and better living condi- 
tions in the tropical areas. Such a 
school would be the first of its kind. 
The University of Porto Rico and 
Columbia University already have a 
joint graduate school of tropical med- 
icine. The Porto Rican institution 
also has a school of business con- 
ducted jointly with Boston Univer- 
sity. 


Religious Policy 

EFORE the University of Cali- 

fornia at Los Angeles moves to 
its new campus, it hopes to have de- 
termined the religious program that 
will be followed. Campus religious 
leaders are trying to work out a co- 
operative program that will stress 
community rather than denomination- 
al religious interests. Students are 
being interviewed on the advisability 
of constructing several churches on 
the new campus. At present there 
seems to be more sentiment for a col- 
lege church, non - denominational, 
whose policies will be controlled joint- 
ly by faculty and students. This 
plan is meant to substitute for the 
denominational approach, which has 
failed to interest students. 


Weighty Bull-Sessions 

LITTLE weightier than the usu- 

al bull-session topic was that re- 
cently heard at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It was an or- 
ganized bull-session at which the 
question “Is There a God?” was dis- 
cussed. This meeting, which drew 
sixty students, was one of a series, 
under faculty auspices. The faculty 
leader holds that “a forum of the 
type planned will materially help 
men in formulating their own phil- 
osophies of life.” 
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Woman’s Privilege 
‘““ EN women take over all the 
habits and practices of men 
they are bound to lose a great deal 
of the charm they strive so hard to 
procure,” thinks one university pro- 
fessor according to an article in The 
Emerald, of the University of Ore- 
gon. 


Another believes that “As far as 
right goes girls have as much right 
to smoke as boys, but why does any- 
one want the right?” 


A more liberal teacher says, “I 
can’t see anything wrong with it. It 
is quite prevalent on a number of 
compuses, and the girls seem to get 
by with it all right.” 


But another professor says, “Years 
ago we put woman on a pedestal and 
respected her a great deal, now she 
has climbed down by herself and is 
crawling around in the dirt at man’s 
feet.” 


Still another is of a similar opin- 
ion, “A girl does everything in the 
world to make herself attractive, she 
wants pretty clothes and insists upon 
being well groomed at any cost, and 
then she smokes and spoils it all. 
Smoking is a very unfeminine thing 
and any girl who lowers herself to 
it loses her natural prestige.” 


Says The Emerald in summing up 
the whole discussion, “After all, it 
comes back to the same decision, it 
is a woman’s right but is it her pri- 
vilege?” 


(Continued from page 5) 
form the backbone of the athletic sys- 
tem. Perhaps they are not run in 
the same way as West Virginia’s but 
they are to all intents and purposes 
the same thing. To any one who 
knows the facts about the ways that 
graduating high school athletes of 
promise are hounded for months by 
coaches and other representatives of 
colleges, the pompous condemnation 
of West Virginia for the same thing 
is ludicrous. Perhaps the Mountain- 
eers were a little too open about their 
GELOCE. cb. 


| Missing 


The following issues of Toe New 
SrupenT are out of print, and very 
much desired by several libraries to 
complete their files. If in your spring 
cleaning you run across any or all of 
them, and don’t mind parting with 
them, Tue New Srupent will be glad 
to receive and turn them over to the 
interested parties. 


Vol. 1, No. 2, 3 

Vol. II, No. 1, 2, 14, 17 

Vol. V, No. 2, 10 (Dec. 16), 15 
Vol. VI, No. 17 

Vol. VII (current volume), No. 20. 
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Before me, a notary in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Beatrice Cohen, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the business 
manager of THE NEW STUDENT, and 
that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, 
THE NEW STUDENT, 2929 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Editor, Norman Stu- 
der, 2929 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor (there is none); Busi- 
ness Manager, Beatrice nganagy 2929 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by 
a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individ- 
ual members, must be given.) THE 
NEW STUDENT Board—George D. 
Pratt, Jr., 2929 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; John Rothschild, 2929 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of cop- 
ies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers dur- - 
ing the six months preceding the date 
“shown, above 18: ss0s0<'enen.eeeeeneee 
(This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 


BEATRICE COHEN, 
(Signature of Business Manager) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 20th day of March, 1928. 


(SEAL) SIMON COHEN, 
Notary Public, N. Y,. 
(My commission expires 

March 30, 1929.) 


